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The amazing 
talent of 


Christopher 


bag 


Bg 


® CHRISTOPHER at work, with the help of his 
devoted mother. 


Boy writer wins 
special prize 


A TWELVE-YEAR-OLD spastic boy who cannot — 
speak, move or hold his head up has revealed an 


amazing literary talent with the help of a type- 


writer which he operates with his head while his 
mother supports his chin with her hands. 


He is Christopher 
Nolan, of Yernon 
Avenue, Clontarf, 
Dublin, and he _ has 
been awarded a special 
prize in The Spastics 
Society’s annual liter- 


ary contest at the 
request of one of the 
judges, Mrs Edna 


Healey, wife of the 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and herself an 
_authoress. He is com- 
ing to London this 
week to receive a 
watch given by the 
Spastics Pool. 

Mrs Healey’s comment 
on the essay he submitted 
Was: ‘Perhaps the most 
remarkable entry was that 
-of =Christopher . Nolan. 
Whose writing is a strange 
Combination of the 
luminous and obscure. If 
you are considering a 
Special prize for work that 
is beyond comparison he 
Should have it. He cer- 
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Exodus 


FIVE leading charities 
have banded together 
to form Exodus — a 
campaign committed 
to bringing mentally- 
handicapped — children 
out of the wards of 
long-stay hospitals. 

Exodus, backed by The 
Spastics Society, Campaign 
tor the Mentally Handi- 
capped, Kith and_ Kids, 
Mind, and the National 
Society for Mentally 
Handicapped Children, 
was launched at The Spas- 
tics Society’s headquarters 
on June 22. 

The campaign is asking the 
government to make it man- 
datory for local authorities to 
make provisions for each men- 
tally-handicapped child in its 
area now in such a hospital, 
within their normal range of 
provision for children not 
able to live with their own 
families, by 1982 at the latest. 

This would inchide foster 
care and places in ordinary as 
well as special children’s 
homes. 

Exodus believes that at pres- 
ent there are 5,000 mentafly- 
handicapped children in long- 
stay hospital wards and James 
Loring, the Society’s Director, 
pointed out this represented 
an average figure of 30 child- 
ren for each Jocal authority. 

Part of the campaign’s objec- 
lives are to educate the public 
to reject some of the com- 
monest myths about mentally- 
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SCOTLAND is playing host this month to the 
biggest ever International Cerebral Palsy Games. 
| A record 400 competitors are being fielded by a 
' total of 15 countries for the three-day event 
opening at Edinburgh’s Meadowbank Stadium on 


July 18. 

In addition to the 
three UK teams, Eng- 
land, Wales and Scot- 
land, there are regulars 
like Holland, West 
Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, Yugoslavia 
and ~ Belgium, with 
newcomers Canada, 
USA, Switzerland and 
Hong Kong. 

Lhe.~a t.h:l et e-s 
being accommodated, with 
around 150 helpers, at the 
Milton Bridge Army camp 
‘on the outskirts of the 


are 


city. It is there on the day 
the that a 
message from the Scottish 


before games, 
Council's patron, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, will be de- 

by Golden 
free-fall. - parachute 
team to Lieut-General Sir 
David Scott-Barrett, GOC. 


livered ihe 


Lions 


The message of welcome 
will be read out to the com- 
petitors. at the .start ‘of the 


games by Lord Clydesmuit. 
Chairman of the Bank of Scot- 
land. which has been the main 


sponsors of the Games. 


uetes on their 


is 
good enough for the 
handicapped,’ says Jean 


‘ONLY the best 


Anderton. Inside, 
Spastics News tells the 
story of both the 
tragedy and triumph 
of Lourdes House, 
founded by Jean in 
memory of her spastic 
son. On Page 9. 


Hazel Scott. of the Scottish 


Council of. Spastics. whichis 


organising the Games. said; 


“Everyone has been incredibly 
generous and we ate still 
receiving donations each day. 
Our £25,000 for 


games been 


the 
BP 


are supplying the fuel for all 


tareect of 
has reached. 


our transport needs. and the 


Halls of Residence at Glasgow 
University are being put at the 
of 130 


disposal competitors 


who opted for a_ three-day 
holiday. touring the Trossachs 
and the Clyde area when. the 
games are over.’ 

All the competitors and their 
helpers, will be.presented with 
souvenir bricfcases from the 
Bank of filled 


mementoes from a number of 


Scotland with 


companies including whisky 


and woollen -firms.’ and _ the 


winners will be: presented with 


Newton wheelchairs; 


Mimi 


The 


Spastics 
Society 


JULY, 1978 


What an evening... 


What a show! 


DON’T cry tor Angela Morris haying to postpone a 
holiday with her boyfriend for she was the lucky one 
picked by the Stars Organisation for Spastics to 
present a bouquet to Princess Anne. Not only did 
Angela chat with the Princess but she had a free seat 
at the opera that everyone wants to see: ‘Evita’ at 
the Prince Edward Theatre. 

The Princess attended the first charity preview 
of ‘Eyita’ written by SOS member Tim Rice with 
music by Andrew Lloyd-Webber, whose wife Sarah is 
a diabetic and the proceeds went jointly to SOS and 
the British Diabetic Association, Also in the picture 
with the Princess and Angela, who lives at SOS’s 
Good Neighbours House, is Jeremy Grainger of the 
BDA. 
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_ Newton Aids Ltd 


| For further information about these and 
other items for the disabled please contact: 
BeptN3/SN 2AConway Street London W1P5HE 


RESEARCH 
Telephone 01-580 4218 
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ONE MAN AND HIS RECORDS 


THIS is the story of Peter Herbert, a 32-year-old athlete from Haverford- | 
west, who in the space of a few days broke two world records. He drove 
himself to the limit of endurance to draw attention to The Spastics 
Society’s ‘Save a Baby’ campaign which, by raising £2 million for further 
research and pressing for new Government initiatives, seeks to save 
babies from needless death and handicap. LORD PARRY, president of the 


®@ PETER Herbert, ex- 
hausted but triumph- 
ant after his second 
world record. 


Picture by Western Mail. 


ryt 


campaign in Wales, tells the story of Peter’s magnificent effort. 


He tested his perfection so 
damaged might benefit’ 


PETER Herbert is 

golden man of srnicuee 
His blond hair, his blue 
eyes, his physique fit the 
image rightly or wrongly 


ive £ ; . quarters from 1956 until 1961, _ 
Sten to the Greek God. vest Boo on the he was shy. It embarrassed {this special article | sud the resulting donations 
ee Pe Watching ‘§ nee Son him to seem that he was about Peter’s muscle- | three in all — were delivered 
: : re i uperstars’ : : are gat ut ‘ 
contrasted with the dis eAcwisitel thes Cayaeeaee showing off.’ Knowing that he straining effort to aid | at 16 Fitzroy Square, now the. 


arranged limbs of those 


around him. The contrast 
brought emotion to the 
eyes of the journalists who 
watched from the sidelines. 

The journalist effects 
cynicism. Sometimes the 


impaired. Spastics of all 
ages waited for Peter Her- 
bert to raise his perfect 
body on the biceps of his 
arms. and to ‘dip’ into a 


teacher of Haverfordwest 
County Secondary Schol had 
noted that even the best per- 
former on the bars was 
grounded in far shorter time 
than he could himself sustain. 
Out of interest, he checked the 


would ask sponsors to back his 
record-breaking attempt and 
give the proceeds to the Pem- 
brokeshire Spastics Jumbulance 
fund. 

When he came to see me, 


wasn’t, I was delighted to help 
to arrange a setting for his 
attempt at the record. 


Success 


We decided that he would 
make certain of success before 


®LORD Parry wrote 


spastics. 


bert’s struggle against his own 
record began. At first, it was 
effortless. If the movement 
hadn’t been beautiful, it might 


—part two 


WAS it a record for snail- 
like postak deliveries we asked 
six months ago when we pub- 
lished a story about the Post 
Office’s 20-year 
delivering mail sent out by 
The Spastics Society during a 
Christmas seals appeal? 

Now yet another donation 
of £1 has been received as a 
result of that appeal so —s 
years ago. 


The appeal letters were sent — 


out from 28 Fitzroy Square, 
which was the Society’s head- 


Society’s. Family .Services and 
Assessment Centre, rather than 
12 Park Crescent, the main 
office. 

Said Mrs E. Weaver, filing 


supervisor at Fitzroy Square, 


who is responsible for opening 
mail and recording donations, 


delay in 


aa E record for ‘dipping’ in the arranging blicity rd- have been anticlimatic because E I 

3 g publicity. Accor ‘These letters were all sent to 
bes the real. The ae Guinness Book of Records. jngly, on Friday June 2, the jt seemed so easy as the first | addresses in the WI area of 
akes em everyw = Even the world record—117 area physical education organ- balf minute went by. We were London, and I can only 
They see it all. They’ve ‘dips, from the straight arm to _iser, members of his staff, and otf into. thes ininate. before aoe that they must have 
heard it all. It takes a the right-angled position and independent witnesses, met in YS ''° slipped down behind a cabinet — 


good man to keep illusion 
going and disillusion at 
bay. 

But there was an honesty 
in the juxtaposition of 
Peter Herbert with the boys 
and . girls, the men and 
women who watched him, 
that no one could disre- 
gard. His audience con- 
sisted of the physically 


back to fully locked elbows— 
seemed to Peter to be within 
his own rage. An idea formed. 
He would train himself to 
perfect fitness and go for the 
world record. 


At the same time, he had a 
second idea. He learned, as 
the result of the work of 
Valerie Gau, of the proposed 
Jumbulance trip from Haver- 
fordwest to the Continent. He 


there area hundred 
reasons why 


people wet the bed 


But there’s no 


reason inthe world 
why they should lie in it 


WE NEED hundreds more campaign in Wales, is doing | niinuté, turn, poach on other 
a S r t bed sheets names of helpers for the flag his bit by contacting educa- side. Be speedy about this — 
b € 3 : SA | E tionalists and businessmen in , 


a unique development 
giving improved 
comfort and dignity 


? and we must ensure its Mrs D. A. Evans £ stirring all the time, then pour 
ntereste s, of the 

If so, please write for booklet success. Goytre and District Committee back into the pan, add sugat ¥ 
HOW KYLIE CAN HELP enone of the Monmouthshire Spas- to taste and, if using it, the — 


Kylie Advisory Service 
Nicholas Laboratories, 225 Bath Road 


Slough, England SL14AU 
Kylie is a trademark. Worldwide patents pending 
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the Secondary Schools Com- 
munity Sports Hall. 

Peter Herbert raised himself 
on the bar. Im less than two 
minutes he’d proved his 
worth. He passed 117, reached 
118, 119, 120, and, at 121, 
might even have gone for more 
but his palms were sweating, 
his concentration was relaxing 
and, anyway, he had broken 
the Guinness record. 

Since we had authenticated 
the new record there was not 
quite as much psychological 
strain about the next stage. The 
media were informed. A new 
time was set—I1 am on Mon- 
day June 5 — and the bene- 
ficiaries of the event were told. 


VIP guests 


On the morning, Valerie 
Gau and her local chairman, 
Harry Hutchins, with Ben 
Moody, Gwyneth Berry, Fred 
Felice and Margaret Thomas, 
arrived. Their charges, spect- 
ally released from the Portfield 
School and the adult centre by 
the co-operation of head- 
mistress, Mrs Beryl Bateman, 
and Mr Shepherd, were given 
VIP places in the gymn. Mr 
Cyril Davies and Mrs Beryl 
Davies, headmaster and head- 
mistress of the school joined 
them. Mr Uri John and Mr 
Geraint James acted as 
referee and counter. Pressmen 
carefully scrutinised both. 

In a moment, Peter Her- 


the drama began to build up. 


The strain 


Muscles tightened along the 
dipping shoulders. Veins stood 
out of the tensing forearms. 
Peter’s feet began to waver 
apart as his legs bent at the 
knees. Then, for seconds, there 
was incredible strain. There 
was no break in the rhythm 
but there was a slowing of 
pace. The body of the athlete 
was hanging through movye- 
ments that were no_ longer 
natural. They were laboured, 
painful, even. He was pushing 
himself beyond his concentra- 
tion. A small child im_ its 
pushchair cried — almost as 
though sharing the pain—and 
Peter dropped his feet to the 
floor. 

‘123, said Geraint James. 

‘123,’ echoed Uri John. 

‘123,’ gasped the rest of us. 

Peter . -H-er-be rf t.«.had 
beaten Peter Herbert and 
the Guinness Book of 
Records. The Haverford- 
west Spastics had been the 
winners. In the run-up to 
his attempt, the athlete had 
listed sponsors. Soon he’ll 
be handing over a cheque 
for almost £200. But none 
can take from him the joy 
that he had in testing his 
perfection so that the 
damaged might benefit. 


News briefs from Wales 


day and house-to-house collec- 
tions to be held between 
September 25 and 30. We are 
desperate for your help and if 
you know of anyone who will 
become a collector, simply ask 
them to send their name and 
address to the regional office 
and we will do the rest. This 
is Wales’ first national flag day 


THE Regional Office, mainly 
through the efforts of Jane 
Clayton, has a couple of hun- 
dred signatures for the ‘Save a 
Baby’ petition, and is hope- 
fully relying on members of 
voluntary organisations in 
Wales to help us achieve our 
target of 100,000. 

Lord Parry, president of the 


the Principality to enlist their 
support. A total of 100,000 
signatures from: Wales would 
be a magnificent effort, and 
a demand which no MP dare 
ignore. 

meee 


A RECORD £265 in one even- 
ing was collected at a coffee 
party at the home of Mr and 


tics Society. 
go to 
Centre. 
Ram 


THE Spastics Society’s s shop at 
Rhyl is now moving into top 
gear and in the last four weeks 
has sold over £1,000 worth of 
goods, Congratulations. 


The money will 
the Cwmbran Work 


Emlyn Davies 


in the sorting office which has — 
recently been moved.’ 


Cookery 


corner 


FUNNY FACE FOR 
TODDLERS 
{about eight portions) — 


(This could be a cheap 

young children’s party.) 

130z Arrowroot 

loz Cocoa or a little pink 

colouring 

13 pints Milk 

2 British eggs, separated ~ 

Sugar to taste 

loz Caster sugar | 

Decorations as 
(optional) ‘ 
Mix  arrowroot and cocoa~ 

with a little milk to a smooth 

paste. Add egg yolks. Whisk 

egg whites until stiff, fold in 

the caster sugar and whisk 

again until stiff. Bring remain- 

ing milk to the boil, 


required 


‘centre-piece on a table at a 


Put — 


dessertspoons ;q@f the meringue | 


on to thermilk and poach—a — 


few at a time—for about @ 


becalise the egg white must not 
be, overcooked. Place ‘balls’ or 
lumps on a plate. Continue in 


this way until all the white has 3 


been used up. Drain milk 
from the ‘balls’ 
pan. Measure milk to check 
there is between a pint and a 


pint and a quarter; if not, add 


back into the 


more milk. Pour the hot milk — 


over the arrowroot mixture, 


pink colouring. Bring to the 
boil, stirring, and cook, 
stirring, until mixture thickens. 
Pour into a bowl or mould 
and leave to set. Turn out. 
Decorate with white balls to 


still — 


wns 


- 


make a face or pattern. The — 


poached meringue 
piped through a large plain 


can be 


nozzle to make a sausage-like — 


length for patterns, mouth and 


so on. Decorate if required. 


ie) | 


® MICHAEL Smith with deputy principal Peter 
Knight and Billy the kid in the grounds at The 
Spastics Society’s new centre, Dene College. 


~, 


ie 
® THE principal, John Hall, pictured with his wife 
Joan, with Jess and Suzie, in front of the imposing 
facade of Dene College. 


Securicor 
Cares 
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Spastics News tours Dene 
remarkable 
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ollege, the Society's 


new centre for young adults 


® ALAN Kennedy painting the scenery for the 
‘hospital’ drama he has written. He is not only 


the author but composer of the musical score ~ division at the College. 


and producer as well. A man of many parts. 


Brighter outlook 
for teenagers 


THE visitor to the Society's Dene College, Ton- 
bridge, is confronted in the entrance hall by a 
massive and amazing example of Victorian car- 
pentry. It is a huge wooden fireplace carved in 
the tradition of the 16th century, embellished 
with praying figures, pillars, vases, flowers, nooks, 


niches and moral texts. 


Homilies like: ‘Plenty 


‘and grace be in this place’ and ‘Waste not want 


not.’ 


This last stern in- 
juncture could well be 
Dene College’s under- 
lying philosophy. 

When the Society began 
its work back in the fifties, 
one of its priorities was 


proving that not all 
spastics were mentally 


handicapped, and to this 
end the Thomas Delarue 
School was founded. It 
provided education for the 
very intelligent but severe- 
ly physically handicapped 
youngster. Then came 
further establishments for 
the less bright until this 
year, Dene College opened 
its doors to those who are 
severely educationally sub- 
normal AND profoundly 
physically handicapped. 
A less-caring society 
might be inclined to write- 
off the youngsters who 
qualify for Dene College 
as being so grossly handi- 
capped as to not benefit 
from further education. 
Yet Dene College is geared 
to ensure that however 
little potential there may 
appear to be. that litile is 
of value and will be ex- 
tended as far as possible. 
To this end £100,000 has 
been spent on transforming 


the baronial-style residence 
built by John Hollans in 
1883. John Hall, Dene’s 
principal, sits in the study 
where John Hollans 
penned his opus: ‘Jottings 
of an old solicitor.’ 


John Hall explained: John 
Hollans was the son of. a 
country vicar who went to 


London and was so successful 
in business law that he headed 
his first Royal Commission 
when he was 30. He had a 
house in Eaton Square as well 
as building this home in 4; 


Report by 
Liz Cook 


acres. Unfortunately he carried 
a generic disease which caused 
early death and his only son 
was to follow him childless to 
the grave. In a generation this 
bouse was built and sold up. 
During the last war it becarne 
a school for refugees. then an 
officer cadet training unit and 
then an old people’s home. 

“The Spastics Society bought 
it in the 1950's and converted it 
into the Thomas Delarue 
School until the new one was 
purpose-built just up the road 
and so this became the Dene 
Park Further Education 
Centre. Now it has a unique 
role as Dene College.’ 


® TEACHER’S assistant Alan Collingwood helps 
John Bicknell pot a plant in the Rural Science 


® JACKIE Widdop tries her hand at a calculator 


— one of the few ‘gadgets’ at Dene College. 


At the moment the College 
is half-full. ft will eventually 
take 40 students on the two- 
year course whith costs £4,089 
per annum in sponsorship tees 
from local authorities. John 
explained: ‘They come at 16 
mainly from Society 
schools and the idea is to make 
them prime candidates for the 
best facilities available when 
they leave at 18. Work centres 
and adult training centres are 
reasonably open to mental 
handicaps, but find it difficult 
to accept -profound physical 
handicaps and our students 
have both. It is obviously 
going to be extremely difficult 
to find places. At least we 
hope the quality of their lives 
and those of their families 
will be improved when they 
go. home.” 

One student's father is an 
execulive with the World 
Banking Corporation in the 
Bahamas, another is a gynac- 
cologist, while another comes 
from an extremely working 
class home. 

They. are accommodated in 
the 24 rooms of the main 
building where the ultimate in 
Victorian design jostles with 
the taste of the 20th century. 
There is oak and opulence, an 


Cont. on Page 4 


@ NORMA Renny in 
front of the magnifi- 
cent monstrosity, the 
painted fireplace. She 


looks after a domestic 
staff of 24. 
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National quest for 
five million names 


ANNE Dillon, organiser 
of the Society’s mammoth 
‘Save a Baby’ position, sets 
out on a publicity drive 
around York, with Coun 
Len Daley, Secretary of the 
local spastics group. They 
made the ride in_ style, 
using a 1906 horse-drawn 
landau, once owned by the 
Queen of Denmark. ; 

In the picture, Miss 
Dillon is seen holding the 
‘Priority of Priorities’ book, 
in which are inscribed the 
names of various eminent 


people supporting the cam- 
paign. In York, the book 


Gas is clean, controllable, versatile and 

economical—the ideal domestic fuel. 
That’s why nearly 14 million customers 

have chosen gas to heat their homes and cook 

their meals. 

But like all fuels it should be used wisely. 

We have a booklet that can help you. 


was signed by the Lord 
Mayor and other local 


dignitaries. 

York, one of the first 
places to be visited by Miss 
Dillon on a country-wide 
tour to collect five million 
signatures for the petition, 
has a poor record of infant 
mortality. In 1976 there 
were 20.1 deaths in the 
perinatal period per thous- 
and live births, compared 
with the national average 
of 17.6 and an average of 


nine in Sweden. 
Picture by Yorkshire Even- 
ing Press. 


They know 
how to spell 
charity” 


A SPONSORED spell held by 
children at Stansfield Road 
Primary School, Failsworth, 
Lancashire, has raised £737.33 
for the ‘Greater Manchester 
Spastics Society. Manchester 
City player Kenny Clements 
and the football club’s chief 
scout Harry Godwin visited 
the school to receive the 
cheque on behalf of the spas- 
tics group. 

This was the best sponsored 
event ever held at the school. 
The children were given about 
a week to learn 25 words and 
sponsors paid up according 
to the number of words spelt 


correctly. 


MPs see ‘Save a 


baby film 


THE Spastics Society’s highly praised new film which 
explains why babies are born needlessly handicapped at 
the rate of 10,000 a year, was shown to MP’s at a special 
screening in the House of Commons on June 13. 

The film, ‘Priority of Priorities—Save our Babies,’ was 
made to support the Society’s nationwide “Save a Baby’ 


Campaign. 


Its showing was organised by Mr Lewis Carter-Jones, MP for 
Eccles, and Mr John Hannam, MP for Exeter, and was atten- 
ded by members of the Commons and the House of Lords. 

Afterwards, James Loring, the Director of the Society, led 
discussion on the issues posed by the film, and MP’s met mem- 
bers of the Society’s Executive Council, Mrs Eileen Milnes, Mr 
lan Dawson Shepherd, Dr George Scrimshaw, Mr Denis Bean 


and Mr D. J. Ashcroft. 


HAROLD Sharpe, 21, 
from Barrow-in-Furness, a 
finalist in the Society’s 
1976 Achievement Award, 
is still continuing to make 
good. He completed a 15- 
mile sponsored walk in aid 


| of Barrow and District — 
Spastic and Handicapped — 


Children’s Society and 
raised £20 for the cause. 
The picture shows him set- 
ting out on his marathon 
trek. 


tic speakers who give talks 
at ‘Save a Baby’ campaign 
meetings. . 


Evening Mail. 


Sas 


Gateway to a richer life 


Cont. from Page 3 


embossed canvas ceiling with 
the appearance of leather 
which would be impossible to 
reproduce today in terms of 
time  and_ craftsmanship, 
minute brass hands for regu- 
lating the initial central heat- 
ing system, and all that is best 
in today’s market for bathroom 
fittings and decor. 


The focus of the ‘new 
Dene College is the Living 
Skills block, which the builders 
still have to complete, with its 
ultra-modern kitchen equip- 
ment, well equipped rural 
science room and art area. 

There are also plans for 
adapting a bungalow in the 
grounds to accommodate 
second year students and pre- 
pare them for life outside the 
college. Further on in the 
future is the idea of buying 
similar properties to extend the 
idea. 

John’s deputy is Peter 
Knight, who has followed him 
to Tonbridge from Thurrock 
Technical College, and there 


> 


are four teachers with three 
teaching assistants in the 
education division. Ken Clark, 
who is a state registered nurse, 
is head of the’ care® staff. 
Education and care are highly 
integrated and the day is 
divided into three sessions, 
morning, afternoon and even- 
ing. A group tutor ‘looks 
after’ groups of four. students. 
The emphasis is on getting 
away from the ‘school’ struc- 
ture and encouraging the 
students into maximum. inde- 
pendence. So the Living Skills 
curriculum contains a_ travel 
programme which _ three 
students have successfully 
completed so that they are 
free to travel into Tonbridge 
on the bus alone. 

Significantly there is also 
accommodation for three sets 
of parents at a time so that 
they can actually see for 
themselves how far _ their 
children have progressed—that 
they are, in fact, young adults. 
One parent produced a baby 
feeding cup for a student who 
could cope efficiently with an 
ordinary cup, 


® MIG Bonstead of the care staff, Robert Martin, Mitchell Dodds, Martin 
Tranter and teacher Rob Hancock tackle numeracy. 


Mr Sharpe is also one of 
the Society’s panel of spas- 


Picture by North-Western 
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If John Hollans was to walk 
up the drive today he would — 
suffer a violent attack of 
‘future shock.’ Trees still sut-— 
round his acres but they belong 
to the Forestry Commission, — 


the grounds are still tended 
devotedly, these days by gat- — 
dener Fred Dicker, but a goat — 
and guinea pigs roam the front 
lawn. Two large windows in 
the front reflect back the view — 
because they are mirrored— — 
behind them are lavatories | 
these days. A false ceiling — 
blocks off the vision of the 
embossed ceiling from the 
ground floor, and the fireplace — 
is covered in paint—to strip it — 
perfectly would be astronmic- 
ally expensive. , 
However since his family 
was blighted by a_ generic 
disease he would probably be 
deeply sympathetic to what has — 
been done for the sake of the — 
youngsters whose lives have ~ 
been blighted by profound 
cerebral palsy. Dene College, 
it is hoped, will be the key to 
fuller, richer lives for all 
them. : 
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Come in number 14933 — You've just won 


The Shame of 


being jobless 
in Japan 


WHEN a severely handi- 
capped married couple 
from Japan visited my 
office three years ago, and 
asked if I would go to 
their country to give them 
a series of lectures about 
“the work being done for 
"spastic people in Britain, 
_ particularly those unable 
to work, I scarcely — be- 
lieved it would be pos- 
sible. But I agreed, though 
1 was a little concerned 
about the difficulties of 
lecturing to people whose 


language I could not be- 
gin to understand. 


And so. began a 
sequence of events, which 
culminated in. my wife, 
Mary. and I being invited 
by the handicapped people 
in Japan to their country 
for a three-week intensive 
lecture tour. 


The main problem I found 
was in the great difference in 
language and in culture. At 
each of my lectures I had to 
perform mental gymnastics in 
irying to rephrase my Eng- 
lish in terms that were trans- 
latable into Japanese. This 
Was not just a language diffi- 
culty, it was a totally different 
way of thinking, and I found 
I had to try and make /a 
bridge of understanding be- 
tween West and East. 
- One of the greatest impacts 
was the sheer number of 
people who attended the lec- 
tures. Halls were filled to 
capacity and people’ were 
_ standing all around the rooms, 
and indeed in the passage- 

Ways too. 

My brief was to try and put 
across our own approach to 
physical handicap. Again, this 
Was not easy when talking to 
a culture with a totally dif- 
ferent inbred approach to life. 
The Japanese are extremely 
work-orientated. Most seem 
to work seven days a week and 
a large number of shops are 

Open every day until late in 
the evening. The physically 

_ handicapped who cannot work 
thus feel rejected and unwan- 
ted and many approached me 
pleading that I do something 
to try and help them find a 
job. 

_ Mary and I visited several 
centres and hospitals. some of 
which were extremely modern 
in their attitudes. One of the 
residential centres I visited. 
although very old and some- 
What worn, did, however, have 
an extremely happy atmo- 
Sphere, in that the residents 
Were busy lending a hand with 
the various household chores. 
The same day we visited an 
extremely modern, up-to-date 
and well-appointed building. 
but here much needed to be 
done in order to provide some 
form of occupational outlet. 
be it of a working or of a 
diversionary type. 


Tt was interesting that at this 
Particular centre the residential 
non was unused 

a third, due to the fact that 
the Si hidtlicn p pedi residents 
themselves had refused to 
ee any more in the centre 

because they said they would 
then be overcrowded. Such was 
their insistence that the man- 
agement was forced to accede 
to their wishes. This. how- 
ever, posed quite. a financial 
burden upon those responsible 
for costs. 


Our next visit was to the 


* 


Seishi-Ryongoen Home _— for 
Crippled Children, where we 
were received with . great 
courtesy by Dr Koike, the 
Director and orthopaedic sur- 
geon. One of the ideas I saw 
there was that mothers were 
invited to stay with their 
handicapped child for up. to 
three months in special rooms 
set aside for them. The 


mothers were then tutored by 
the various therapists in how 


BILL Hargreaves, Head 
ef the Society’s Recrea- 
tional Services, reports on 
his lecture tour of Japan. 


best they could help their 
children, This apparently was 
of immense value. 


Always during our tour 
there were surprises. one of 
which came when we were 
asked to do a half-hour pro- 
gramme_-on national television. 
This required three separate 
meetings in order to sort out 
how best to present us, when 
we could not speak _ the 
language! 

We thought our first week 
was busy—this was not to. be 
compared with the intermin- 
able visits, meetings, lectures 
and talks that followed. Space 
will not permit a full descrip- 
tion but there are highlights 
which will forever remain in 
our memory, chief of these 
were the occasions when we 
were able to meet with the 
handicapped people themselves 
and to discuss with them their 
problems and their aspirations. 


And so progress through 
Japan. continued, visiting 
Governors, Mayors. and 


officials of all persuasions. 
from those dealing with the 
problems of the blind to those 
who were concerned about 
social welfare generally. 

Why we were invited to 
Japan soon became obvious, 
We in Britain, through our 
welfare state, are so advanced 
in our attitudes tewards the 
handicapped and have dit- 
ferent priorities. We haye a 
Health Service and our finan- 
cial support is such that ne 
handicapped person in Britain, 
if allowances are used rightly, 
should be on the breadline. 

In Japan, a highly work- 
orientated society, work comes 
first and social welfare is very 
far down the list of priorities. 
The handicapped feel unwan- 
ted and rejected if they cannot 
work. The point I made and 
which gradually became 
tnderstood was that there was 
no shame in being unable to 
work, and that the Japanese 
society should be helped, by the 
handicapped themselves and 
by their wellwishers, to make 
the handicapped feel wanted, 
even though many could not 
contribute very much. 


Members to see their 
support in action 


PETER Lee. warden of 
The Spastics Society’s 
Princess Marina Centre, 
Seer Green, Beaconsfield. 
has extended an invitation 
to Spastics Pool supporters 
to visit the centre between 
2 pm and 5 pm on Satur- 
day, September 9. 

Top Ten Promotions will be 
represented and visitors will 
have the opportunity to see 
the company’s audio visual 
presentation. The  Spastics 
Societys Homework Section 
will exhibit jewellery and 
handicrafts produced by 
spastics. 

The centre; which was 
opened in January 1955, has 
54 handicapped residents, the 
majority of whom are in 
wheelchairs. Activities at the 
centre include woodwork, 


Memorial 
service for 


Dr Sheridan 


A MEMORIAL service for 
Dr Mary Sheridan was 
held at Guy’s Hospital 
Chapel on June 12 and 
among the colleagues and 
friends who attended was 
Mr James Loring, Direc- 
tor of The Spastics Society. 

Dr Sheridan, who had 
several centres including a 
referral centre attached to the 
paediatric department of Kent 
and Canterbury Hospital] 
named after her, died on 
February 14 aged 79. 

She was a renowned child- 
ren’s doctor and after retir- 
ing from the. government 
health service at the age of 
65, joined the staff of Guy’s 
Hospital. She.was a gifted 
teacher, prolific writer and 
experienced broadcaster, and 
had just returned from lectur- 
ing in Dublin the day before 
she died, 


Exodus 


Cont. from Page 1 
handicapped children and the 
long-stay hospitals. 

Mr Loring stressed that 
Exodus had nothing but praise 
for the staff in long-stay 
hospitals who did their best for 
the children in their care. 

His point was taken up by 
Mary Naughton at the launch- 
ing meeting, who said: ‘I used 
to be assistant matron in a 
children’s hospital — now I 
have just adopted a severely 
handicapped child. I can love 
one child, but not 30. 

Maureen Oswin, a specialist 
on the subject of children in 
institutions, said: “This sums 


up what Exodus is all about.’ | 


craftwork, painting, cookery 
and sports. 

History, biology, French. 
English literature, drama, dis- 
cussion groups and musical 
appreciation are just some of 


the subjects in the programme. 
In addition, the centre has its 


own physio and speech 
therapy departments. 
Said Peter Lee: “We at the 


centre appreciate the support _ 


we have received over a num- 
ber of years, from Spastics 


Pool Area Supervisor Mr 
Derek Bech, collectors and 
members, and I feel that the 


Open Day gives us an oppor- 
tunity to express our thanks.’ 

He continued: ‘After all, 
over a third of the Society's 
appeals income comes from 
the Pool, and members will be 
able to see at first hand, the 
services the Society - provides 
for the handicapped.” 


MRS Gorman, of Denny, 
Stirlingshire, won a share 


of the first prize on the 
Spastics Pool ‘Crossball 
competition number 10. 


News about 
the 
Spastics: Pool 


Picture shows Mrs _ Gor- 
man receiving her cheque 


from Scottish Regional 
Manager, Mr Jim Win- 
stanley. 


£1,000 


THE moment’ everyone 
had been waiting for—the 
draw for the first prize in 
the new lottery in support 
of The Spastics Society’s 
‘Save a Baby’ campaign. 
Picture shows Mike 
Neville, of BBC TV, dig- 
ging deep down for the 
ticket watched by residents 
at the Percy Hedley centre, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Principal numbers were: 
First prize, £1,000, 901A 

14933. 

Second prize, £500, O1A 

233545—;. 


Third prize (five of £100), 
01A 08621, DIA 37445, O1A 
00759, 01A 26019, 01A 34011. 

Consolation prizes of £18 
each: 01A 05669, 01A 07813, 
01A 20034, 01A 05950, 01A 
37949, O1A 25973, 01A 13630, 
O1A 33646, O01A 36090, 01A 
36534, 01A 05440, 01A 09400, 
OLA 13916, O01A 08563, D1A 
20854. 


Surprise 


for the 


sisters 


MRS Doris _ Hastings 
thought her lucky day had 
arrived when Spastics Pool 
Area Supervisor Dick Gray 
called at her home in Park 
Road, Didcot, with news 
of a £3,333 win. 

Doris, who has been a 
member for 15 years was 
not in luck, but her sister, 
Florence’ Smith, certainly 


was. ‘She was absolutely 
thrilled,” said Mrs Has- 
tings. 


“Now | am wondering if 
lightning will strike twice 
in the same spot.” 

Picture above: Newbury’s 
Mayor, Dr Elizabeth 
Dyson, presenting the first 
dividend cheque to Flor- 
ence Smith. 


PRODUCTS 


LTD 


Make your car a transport of delight. Our Bespoke 


Tailored Seat Covers are unique in their 
quality and range. We also manufacture stretch 
covers, tailored carpets, steering-wheel gloves, 
vinyl roofs, insulation kits. 


All our products are available through Halfords Accessories shops and garages. 


Albert Mill, Huddersfield Road, Brighouse HD6 1BT 
Tel: Brighouse 0484 (STD) 710126 


TRADE ENQUIRIES ARE INVITED 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE WARNOCK REPORT "7 


HE GREAT EDUCATION DEBATE © 


SCUPAYU UU ET UU LUEU AUD EU LEYS UCN EEO Eee 


= HOW should we educate our handicapped 
= children? That was the subject suddenly 
= made news with the publication of the 
Warnock Report. 


The committee, chaired by Mrs Mary Warnock, 
was set up in 1973 to review educational provision 
for mentally and physically handicapped young 
people; to consider the most effective use of resources, 
and to make recommendations. Five years later the 
Report appeared, and while many of its proposals 
were welcomed—for example, the emphasis on 
special education for the under-fives and the over- 
16’s, the right of parents to be directly involved in the 
education of their children, and the recommendation 
that all teacher training should include courses on 
special education—there was some criticism that the 
committee’s recommendations on integration were 
lukewarm. 


While the Report approved the principle of the 
integration of handicapped children into ordinary 
schools, it commented that ‘special schools would 
continue to feature prominently in the range of pro- 
vision for children with special educational needs.’ 


Miss Dawson-Shepherd 


TAVITA VATE DEVE CUTE DE DELETE TATA 


The extra — 
years are 
vital” 


ROSEMARY Dawson 
Shepherd was educated at 


SHEILA Martland with her star pupil, Sadie Hamilton, who now attends the local 


junior school after four years at the Society’s Ingfield Manor School. 


Read about 


Sadie’s successful venture into integrated education in the story below, but notice that 
she still receives the special treatment she needs. 


Perhaps Sadie has the best of 


SADIE Hamilton, aged nine, has abso- one quality newspaper that it would seem possible for all eevee those oe eR I 
: wep a : ea its would never haye got my 

o : she likes best handicapped children to attend special units attached to ' Lous 
lutely no doubt about what she likes ordinary school allowing them varying degrees of integra- O leyels. You need . the 


at her new school. ‘My friends, she 
whispers with a shy grin. For since Sep- 
tember, Sadie, who had been a pupil at 
the Society’s- Ingfield Manor . School, 
Billingshurst, has been going to her local 
junior school. Now she is an Ingfield 
‘Old Girl’ who goes back just twice a week 
for lessons in movement, and a _physio- 
therapist visits Billingshurst Junior School 


two mornings a week to make sure Sadie 
still gets the special attention she needs. 

Group 4 teacher Sheila Martland, of Ing- 
field, explained: ‘None of this would have 
been possible if it hadn’t been for Sadie’s 


products, 


18 Appleford Drive, Abingdon girls. The alternative it ne ss de venas 
f Z rh ee ™ 3 : Was a traumatic experience - 
| J oncare Oxon. Tel: (0235) 21307/28120 would, I suppose, have Like all children, my school- hut 7 feel that a special school 


Cleethorpes 


_ school. 


FOSRITE 


new teacher, Miss Gwenlin, at the junior 
She really is exceptional. 
classroom vibrates with life and Sadie, 


who had been getting so frustrated here, 
has accomplished in half a term what most 
children would take ages to do.’ 


Her 


Volunteers take it in turns to help Sadie 


with her dinner and the toilet. 
friends take it in turns to push my wheel- 
chair,’ said Sadie happily. 
with all my class.’ 


‘And my 


‘Tm friends 


Sadie, the little girl in the BBC Horizon 


AMESBURY CS 
WALKING AID 


Designed to teach 


Fully adjustable. 
Made in two sizes. 


Send for details on 
this range and other 


Please ref SN97. 


One of many 
Amesbury products 
now available from 
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79a Cambridge Street 


film made at Ingfield Manor, is growing 
up and blossoming out. 


ee 


more emotive issue. 


the subject. 


CTT TETHER PEPTIC CUPU 


| 


leased, but 


ANNE Plummer, Spastics 
News reporter, has _first- 


of the problems — and the 
pleasures — of being a 
handicapped pupil in an 
ordinary school, 

I was lucky that my 
parents could afford to 
send me to a fee-paying 
day school for able-bodied 


been a residential school 
for ‘cripples’ because there 
was no special day educa- 
tion in the area and at that 
time the county council 


eight to 16 was housed in a 
dilapidated Georgian mansion, 
with classrooms in prefabrica- 
ted huts scattered through the 
grounds, therefore access 
would haye been a problem if 


i 


A Ere Et 


Some parents and teachers believe that there is 
no way that a severely handicapped child could cope 
in an ordinary school, even if it was given extra 
facilities in an attached special unit. A special school 
is essential, they say, if the child is to meet its full 
potential. Equally adamant are their opponents, who 
feel that if handicapped people are to take their right- 
ful place in an able-bodied world they should not be 
segregated in their most formative years. 
point to the growth of integrated education and the 
fact that while only 12 per cent of handicapped child- 
ren are at present educated in ordinary schools, this 


is double the numbers of five years ago. 
The pro-integrationists surely echoed the comment of 


tion depending on the individual development, and: 

‘In another decade, it may well seem that Warnock was 
too cautious in not stating unequivocally that the abolition 
of all special schools should be long-term policy. 

Whatever your views it is clear that integration is here 
to stay, and when Section 10 of the 1976 Education Act is 
eventually brought into force (the section lays down that 
handicapped children should, where possible, be taught in 
ordinary, instead of special, schools); if will become an even 


As an opener to what will surely become another 
‘Great Debate’ on education, Spastics News sought 
the views of people who are closely concerned with 
Read their comments on these two 
pages—and let us know what you think, too. 


OUUETELEDOUO AVEDA ODEO TEES EOE G CUED EEE a EEE 


They also 


mil 


| 
| 


the first school for spastics, 
St Margaret’s 
and the Thomas Delarue 
School, Tonbridge, where 
she gained five O levels 
and an A level, subse- 
quently gaining a further A 
Level and pursuing an 
Open: University course. 

‘L am very much for any- 
thing that provides education 
for the over-16’s (one of the 
priorities singled out in the 
Report) because I was edu- 
cated up to the age of 20 and 


extra years simply because the 
learning process in the seyerely 
handicapped is slower — so 
much time has to be given to 
treatment especially with the 
cerebral palsied because it is 
a multiple handicap. Where 
treatment has to be given 
alongside education you can 


knock off at least a third of the ~ 
time for therapy. The extra © 


years are vital. 

‘As for the younger child I 
wonder if it will ~ have 
developed enough to meet the 
demands made on it at an 
ordinary school. 


accepted, at normal’ school 


as far as the curriculum went, 
but the range of subjects was 


mathematics teaching was so 
uninspired that to this day I 
remain almost totally 
inumerate, 

I was encouraged to take 
part in sporis, although 
my unco-ordinated movements 
must have been a_ serious 


impediment to the other girls. 


laudable attempt by the staff 
not to single me out for 
special attention, but at the 
time I loathed games. On the 
hockey field I spent most of 
my time trying to avoid the 


opportunity, or opting to field 
in a& position where the ball 


some of whom I met frequenily 
outside school. Other girls 
were less agreeable and I came 
in for a certain amount of 
verbal teasing, but there was 
no comparison with the bully- 
ing I might have had to 
endure in a tough city com- 
prehensive. 


Curious 


mates were intensely curious 
about my handicap, but all T 
could tell them. was that a 
specialist had called it ‘lack of 
co-ordination.’ I never heard 
ihe word ‘spastic’ until after J 
Jeft school and IT was in my 


regard myself as handicapped. 
My jerky movements were 
just an inconvenient part of 
me, like Valerie’s pebble-lensed 
glasses or Pamela’s acne. 
Academically, I kept up well 


the age of 16, without being a 


given extra time, but by then 


children to walk very restricted. We did no rarely appeared inni ; 
. é : : : the school b t 

through all stages hand knowledge of imfe- science at all, only one Socially I was well accepted ‘eciiig owned to. the. Heads 

of. development. grated education. She tells modern language and _ the by a small group of friends, 


mistress’s il] health and there 
was no sixth form or any 
facility to take ‘A’ levels. But 
— better late than never — 
the Open University has given 
me a second chance to study 
for a degree more than two 
decades later. 

The real impact of my dis- 
ability came when 1 left 
school and was unable to find 


for the handicapped would 
have left me even Jess well- 
equipped for the outside 
world. If nothing else, my 
‘normal’ education ensured that 
I have always been able to 
mix easily with 


was very unenlightened 20's before I came across joule able-beuees 
about integrating disabled ‘athetoid’ as. the correct. PYOP'® . 
children into the. state diagnosis: of my condition, —————--—~——______._. 
e system, Perhaps it was a good thing 
astics ae to be ‘labelled’ from an PREGNANCY 
early age. 
Access Anne Plummer At school, surrounded by 
bad ° The private school which I about 200 able-bodied girls, TESTING 
imiute attended from the age of Looking back, this seems a { scarcely had. reason to 


British Pregnancy Advisory 


Service fs a non-profit making 


registered Charitable Trust. 
Birmingham 
Bournemouth 
Brighton 
Cardiff 
Chester 
Glasgow 


021-G43 1461 


j . . = Leed 

j South Humberside [ had not been fully — ball and blowing on my frozen with my own age group and Liverpool 051-227 3721 
: 0472-699186 ambulant. fingers. At rounders if showed Was always among the first Mancheste, : ogi-236 9777 
i SN July14 Academic standards were my team spirit by deliberately three in the end-of-term marks. Sheffield 0742 738326 
- 


high for the post-war period, 


getting run out at the first 


I passed seven ‘O’ levels at 
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- visions 


; aged 10. 


the 


“Society's Consultant 


Psychiatrist: 


I agree with those recom- 
ndations concerning teachers 
eceiving training to recognise 


disability, the greater. involve- 


nt-of parents and extra pro- 
for the over 16s. 
sixteen is really the crunch 


age and the Society is doing 
the best it can with places like 
eon and Dene College. 


‘As to integrating the handi- 
-eapped into schools, my view 
js that I welcome the cautious 
approach. One finds: childen 
who have been greatly  dis- 


—adyantaged by being sent to 


ordinary schools. In a sense 


they are already segregated by 


the fact of their handicap. and 


although they may appear to 


be integrated on paper they 
are not in reality. They are 


“left sitting on the sidelines 
while the rest of the class is 


playing sport. Many 17- and 


_ 18-year-olds have told me that 
they have had a- very rough 


ride at ordinary schools. 


Integration is a cause dear — 


Danger of a declining standards’ 


EILEEN Milnes, of Sale, 
_ Cheshire, is a member of 
the Society’s Executive 
Council and the mother of 
.a spastic daughter Anne, 
aged 21. 

‘LT think idea of 


that the 


the young lightly physically 


handicapped child attending 
ordinary school and integrat- 


3 ing at the earliest possible age 


is good. But I would question 
whether this would be right 
for the more severely handi- 
capped because of the time- 
consuming ‘tests and therapists 


that are needed in the early 


years. 
_ ‘I think it- would be a sad 
day to see special schools 


closing their doors but we need 
to make sure that the doors 
of the ordinary. schools remain 
Open, to any physically handi- 


capped child when they get 


older when they can cope 
mentally and physically with 
their handicap. To integrate 
then is excellent, breaking 
down the barriers between the 


_ ANTHEA Beattie, of 
Bromley, Kent, is the 
mother of a mentally 
handicapped son now 


‘As [I understand it it is 
Saying that more help should 
be given to mothers before 
their handicapped children go 
to school, more nursery educa- 
tion and more support for the 

- parents. It has come too late. 

‘Even if these recommenda- 
tions had been here 10 years 
ago one would still have had 


to cut one’s way through the 


beaurocracy that stands 
between the child’s problem 
and the authorities. It is all 


_ Very well saying this and that 
must be done, what is needed 


is action. 

“My son went to a special unit 
attached to the local infants’ 
School, Jt was a tragic 
mistake. The teacher was in- 
Sufliciently trained — she had 
Spent one year at a school for 
the educationally subnormal, 
teaching a different age range 
to that of the unit. 

‘She did not understand my 
SOn’s particular learning prob- 

ms and consequently more 


_a higher 


Special unit was a tragic mistake’ 


difficulties arose than would 


Dr Gough 


to my heart. If. there is an 
ordinary school nearby which 
is suitable for a handicapped 
child and the alternative is to 
be sent away to a residential 
special school it means that 
the child is being segregated 
from its family. But it is 
absurb to say integration for 
all because it is just unrealistic. 
What is needed is, a cautious 
ie and ye end -oPen approach.’ 


disabled and able-bodied. 

“My sister is the head of the 
English Department in a big 
comprehensive school in York- 
shire which ‘has a special unit 
for spastics and spin bifida. 
Although she is keen on_ the 
idea in principle, in practice 
she finds that the able-bodied 
youngsters tend to receive less 
attention. This is because of 
the care required by the dis- 
abled. Adequate facilities are 
not enough, what you need is 
teacher-child ratio, 
Otherwise there is a very real 
danger that the educational 
achievements of  ajl the 
children will decline. 

I'd like to see grammar 
schools and colleges of further 
education opening their doors 
to sixth formers in wheel- 
chairs. Buildings do not need 
as much alteration as is often 
thought — what is important 
is the attitude of the staff. If 
they are for the idea, and the 
disabled student is mature, 
then it can work. 


Anthea Beattie 


have done if he had gone to 
a special school in the first 
place. It is an indication of 
how much my son _ suffered 
that even now, after two years, 
if we drive or walk past his 
former school he buries his 
face so he cannot see it. 

‘In the end he was moved 
because he became so aggres- 
sive, Another child in his class 
had a habit of thumping and 
pinching, and my son came to 


piece of legislation . from 
Whitehall. Another worry. is 
that the Government by 
pre-empting the Warnock 


DEREK Ashcroft, — of 
Brighton, Sussex, is a mem- 
ber of the Society’s Execu- 
tive Council, a teacher at 
a Senior School, and the 


parent of a spastic son, 
now 19, who was educated 
at the Society’s Craig-y- 
pare and Thomas Delarue 
School. 

‘Speaking as a. teacher and 
member of the public I’d. go 
along with integration — it is 
a sensible idea — in’ theory. 
If you can provide all the 
facilities, all the resources 
under one roof it is fine, but 
like all theories it comes 
down to practicalities. 

‘For a start, one problem of 


integration is that human 
beings, generally, tend to 
reject what is different’ and 


you cannot change that by a 


out Section 
some local 


Report in sending 
10, eould lead to 


Eileen Milnes 


‘My daughter. was educated 
at a yery poor school for the 
physically handicapped locally, 
then at the Society’s Thomas 
Delarue School before going 
on to a college of further 
education. There is no way she 
could have gone to an ordinary 
school.’ 


think that thumping was a 
form of communication, He 
thumped one of the school 
governors. Now that he is at 
an excellent special school. 1 
feel what a shame it is that 
all children are unable to 
receive the same type of 
relationship in terms of the 
time that is spent between 
teacher and child. J cannot 
envisage any ordinary school- 
ing for my son. 

‘All the schools for second- 
ary education are’ compre- 
hensives and they are simply 
too large for him to ever be 
able to cope, and there are 
no suitable classes. All that is 
given is remedial reading, no 
educational therapy. at all. His 
present school had been  in- 
tended to take children to 16, 
but the cut-backs in spending 
mean they cannot expand to 
secondary level. Now we are 
waiting to here about a board- 
ing school. 

‘We would much rather 
keep him at home because we 
feel he would have a better 
chance of integrating into 
society providing, of course, 
society was- prepared to 
accommodate him. It is a very 
sad situation,’ 


education authorities jumping 


on’ the bandwagon. as they 
did with- comprehensive educa- 
tion, and rushing into inte- 
grated — edtication without 
adequate resources. If they 
cannot provide «the facilities 


efficiently, then the education 
of all the children will suffer. 
It could also lead to the situa- 
tion that already exists within 
the Health- Service where 


. children born in one’ area start 


off with a better- chance than . 


others born elsewhere. 

“At. a _ time -when there are 
cuts galote in education 
spending, it is no fie to start 
experimenting. 


‘As'a member of the Execu- 
tive Council | cannot see our 
special. schools -packing up in 
the next- 20-25. years, -Our 
“Save a Baby” campaign wil) 
be more successful in the Jong 
run for -integration than the 
Warnock Report. - 

‘There’s never going to be 
enough money. coming from 
central government to make 1 
work and if some authorities 
are going to do better than 
others I’d- rather see. segrega- 
tion - with Spastics 
schools doing a-jolly. good job. 
Why change for the sake of 
political dogma at the expense 
of educational commensense?’ 


Society's 


Derek Asherott 


DR Elizabeth Anderson of 
the Thomas Coram 
Research Unit, part. of 
London University’s Insti- 


tute of Education, com- 
mented: 
‘There is no doubt that 


parents have not been involved 
enough in the pre-school] years 
of their children’s lives 
especially when the disability 
may not have been diagnosed 
early enough. 

‘At the moment Lynda 
Clarke, a researcher, and I are 
working on a survey funded by 
the National Fund for 
Research into Crippling Dis- 
eases and the DHSS, into the 
lives of 119 school-leavers. A 
quarter suffer from spina 
bifida, the rest. from cerebral 


Dr Anderson 


palsy.. A third of the total 
have been educated in ordinary 
schools, perhaps in special 
units, while the rest have been 


That stressful’ year after school 


“information 


Although 
disabled 


in special’ schools. 
the of 
children in ordinary schools is 


proportion 


growing, it is nothing like as 
large as it is in Scandinavia, 
‘In our survey We are try- 


ing to find out what happens 
to the students in the year after 
they leave school. 

“‘We- want to 
they 


what 
been 


Know 
have 
given on their 
whether they feel the need for 
more; what help they are 
receiving from social services 
departments and other agencies 
such as The Spastics Society, 
and to what extent they have 
behavioural and emotional 
problems in what would seem 
to be a very stressful transition 
year.’ 


For all ages 


Name 
Address 


Soc 


Pavement or country roads 
For Shopping and Country Rambles 
Climbs 4° kerbs and steep gradients. 


obility:.: the aisableal 2 


« Batricar now complete with hood 


— a = a cm 
Send for free folder and demonstration details to: 


Braune of Stroud, Griffin Mill, 
Thrupp, Stroud, Gloucestershire GL5 2AZ 


e No licence 


° No Tax : 


BATRICAR 


STROUD-ENGLAND 
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Briefing... 
TV seeks Learning in 
the garden 


ideas 


from you 


LAST year ‘Grapevine’ ran for 
10 weeks on BBC2 during the 
summer. The idea of the 
programme was to act as an 
exchange for information and 
advice for any individuals or 


groups involved in self-help 
schemes. Anyone could write 
in to the programme for 


information sheets which pro- 
vided addresses and additional 
information, so it was possible 
for them to follow up the ideas 
in more depth. 

Most of the subjects covered 
were as a direct response to 
letters received from viewers, 
and the programme wants to 
start this sort of communica- 
tion again. The next series 
starts on July 10 on BBC2, 
and will be presented by Iain 
Watkinson and Su Carroll, 
both of whom have had experi- 
ence of community work. They 
appeal for any ideas, sugges- 
tions. comments. Write to 
‘Grapevine’ at BBC TV, Lon- 
don W12 8QT. 


4 
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ALTHOUGH the study of 
the environment has long 
been regarded as a funda- 
mental part of education, 
many severely handicapped 
children miss learning 
about the. natural world 
outdoors because of their 
physical limitations. They 
cannot pick flowers, walk 
on grass or dig holes in the 
earth. 

A new book, ‘The Garden 
and the Handicapped Child’ 
aims at filling in these gaps by 
increasing awareness of natural 
life and by suggesting con- 
structive outdoor activities. The 
author, Patricia Elliott, 
doubly qualified in special 
education and in horticulture. 
With a grant from the Carnegie 
UK. Trust, she worked for 
many months visiting hospitals 
and special schools. She intro- 


is 


on books, aids, holidays, services, 
to help you and your family 


Hot meals for 
slow eaters 


me: ‘In terms of price I would ~ 


duced her own ideas on gar- 
dening to children with a wide 
range of both physical and 
mental handicaps and watched 
results. 

The first part of the book 
is concerned with practical 
aspects of gardening, both 
indoors and outdoors. Lay- 
outs, tools, plans and_ tech- 
niques are explained. The 
second part covers educational 
aspects and how gardening and 
plants can be used for the 
development of language and 
number, in the study of his- 
tory and geography and in 
practical ways in art, craft 
and cookery. 

‘The Garden and the Handi- 
capped Child, by Patricia 
Elliott, BSc(Hort), Dip Special 
Ed, is published by the Dis- 
abled Living Foundation, 346 


Kensington High Street, Lon- 
don W14 8NS, price £2.50. 


Climbing 
kerbs on 
wheels 


A SIMPLE new 
attachment, designed to ovyer- 
come the problems experienced 
by wheelchair users in mount- 
ing the kerb, was launched by 
Vessa in June. 

The new ‘Kerb Climber’ is a 
neat, unobtrusive device which 
fits on to any chair in the 
firm’s battery powered wheel- 
chair range, enabling most 
users to mount kerbs up to 5in 
high. After a little practice, 
the wheelchair user should, be 
able to operate it without 
difficulty. 


The ‘Kerb Climber’ will be 
supplied by Vessa for use on 


wheelchair 


their latest ‘Vitesse’ chairs, 
which are specifically designed 
for outdoor use, but on 


request the unit can also be 
supplied to fit on their stan- 
dard Powerchair. 

Further details from Vessa 
Limited, Paper Mill Lane, 


| Alton, Hants GU34 2PY. 


aie sone 
and severely disabled, claim 


_ Mobi lity Allowance now. — 


5 or over. 


This is a benefit to 
help severely disabled 
people who are unable 
(or almost unable) to walk. 

It is up to you how 
you use the Mobility 
Allowance to help you get 
about. The allowance is 
worth £10-a-week. 

Fill in the coupon so 
that we can send you leaflet 


lf you are aged 57 or 
under (i.e. if you were born 
after 13 January 1921) you 
should claim Mobility 
Allowance now. 

Claims can also be 
made for children aged 


NI.211 which includes a claim 
form and tells you more 
about the scheme. Or you 
can ask at your local Social 
Security office. 


Issued by the Departinent of Health and Sacial Security, 


Claim now for anyone aged 5-57 


A A SE SS SY SY ENT Mei Gene Me 


Narme (Mr/Mrs/Miss) 


Address 


Postcode 


To: Mobility Allowance Unit, DHSS, Norcross, Blackpool FY5 3TA, 
Please send me a copy of leaflet NI.211 about Mobility Allowance, 


sae nna ee ememternemmennmmeeenteieedenemenee amiementenenenmen nena amano 


ee? SY Baek OF ea eS se | 
Remember only claims for those aged 5-57 can be accepted now. 
Others under pension age will qualify later. An announcement about 
people aged up to 58 will be made in Septernber. 
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THE adage of a little bit 
of help being worth a lot 
of sympathy occurred to 
me during a telephone con- 
versation with Mr Frank 
D. Greenfield who is the 
general sales and market- 
ing manager of Salton Ltd. 
a Twickenham firm which, 
among other things, makes 
heated food trays. In a 
private capacity, he told 
me, he had visited one of 
The Spastics Society’s resi- 


dential centres, and his 
technical interest was 
aroused in the problem 


of keeping food hot for 
handicapped residents who 
ate very slowly: 

Discussing this problem with 
him, I agreed that heated food 
trays might help the reluctant 
eater whose food became cold 
long before he had finished 
his meal. But, I said, there 
was the question of cost! 

Mr Greenfield then wrote to 


journey 


A REPORT has been -pub- 
lished on The Spastic Society’s 
expedition to the Bernese Alps 
in 1977. Taking part were six 
students, aged 14-15, from the 
Societys Thomas _ Delarue 
School, three of whom were 
in wheelchairs. The expedition 
was led by Dr Michael Cot- 
tion, Warden of Churchtown 
Farm field studies centre. © 


-Lanlivery, Cornwall, and there 


were five other members of 
staff. 

The purpose of the expedi- 
tion was to study the flora and 


fauna of the Swiss Alps. This 
included catching = small 
mammals and insects, bird 
watching, ‘identifying plants 


and looking at the geography 
of the area. 

The report includes personal 
impressions of the trip by each 
of the students involved and 
scientific observations made by 
students and staff together. 

Available from the Lib- 
rarian, The Spastics Society, 
12 Park Crescent, W1, price 
30p plus postage. 


Facts on 
access 


AN access guide to North- 
ampten has been compiled by 
the local branch of Youth 
Action, in conjunction with 
the Council for Voluntary 
Service. It gives details of 
Wheelchair access to public 
buildings. hospitals. welfare 
Services, transport, shaps, res- 
taurants. museums and enter- 
tainments in the area. There is 
also a list of public conveni- 
ences, and here the surveyors 
found that two of the special 
toilets for the disabled were 
not easily accessible for 
Wheelchair users. 

The guide is available free 
of charge to any disabled per- 
son. Copies are available from 
Youth Action, 13 Hazelwood 
Road, Northampton (tel 
Northampton 33425), local 
Social Services offices, tourist 
Doard and libraries. 

‘® MANY towns now pro- 

duce access guides for the 
disabled. And if not—why 
not? Demand action 
locally. 


ADEE 


be willing to make very 
special arrangements for The 
Spastics Society if you 
this would help.’ 

The firm now makes three 
special offers. In first place, 
a heated tray, for the indi- 
vidual, 12in long x 7in wide, 
ideal probably for residential 
dining rooms. The _ special 
price to The Spastics Society is 
£5.50 plus 69p VAT. A second 
size is also offered with a top 
surface of 263in x 7tin, at 
£7.50 plus 94p VAT, a total of 
£8.44, which may be compared 
with a retail price of around 
£20. 

Mr Greenfield wrote to the 
Minister of Health on this 
same subject. Mr Ennals sug- 
gested there was a need for a 
heated tray in hospital ward 
kitchens and, as a result, yet a 
third type of tray is on special 
offer 263in x 134in= at 
£10.93 plus £1.37 VAT. 

Orders should be sent to 
Salton Ltd, Twickenham Trad- 
ing Estate, Rugby Road, 
Twickenham, Middlesex, 
marked ‘for the attention of 
Mr Greenfield.’ 


Supplies Officer 


Make it _ 
yourself 


A TOILET-training aid for 
handicapped children can be 
produced at a reasonable cost 
from hospital-sized bleach con- 


tainers. The containers are 
made of heavy-duty polythene. 
and as shown in the photo- 
graph, a section is cut out at 
the back to fit over the toilet. 
while another area is cut aw ay 


~~ 


feei:7; 


at the front to support the 


child in a sitting position. 
Instructions for making the 
aid can be obtained from the 
Administrative Assistant, Aids 
and Equipment, 16 Fitzroy 
Square, London W1P 5HQ. 


Help for. 
anglers 


THE London 


of 


Borough 


Camden is offering a reduced ° 


rate of 25p to registered dis- 
abled people who wish to 
become members of the Lon- 
don Anglers’ Association. 

This concessionary rate is 
available to permanent resi- 
dents in Camden and covers 
100 miles of fishing. Close at 
hand is the Regents Canal, 
with wheelchair access, and 
tural stretches of water can 
be reached by underground or 
British Rail, 

Application forms from 
Geoflrey Medcalf, Information 


Officer, Public Relations 
Office, London Borough of 
Camden, Town Hall, Euston 
Road, London. NW] 2RU, 


Tel 01-278 4366, 
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Because of Dominic... 
Dominic was a spastic who died when he 
was 15. But his life was not in vain. 


His memorial is found in the happiness 


of families. BETTY JAMES tells the 


_THE last picture of 
‘Dominic taken at 
Lourdes just a few days 
_ before he died in 1975. 


story of Dominic and his mother. 


‘A WARM, friendly place where parents with 
handicapped children can spend a relaxing holi- 
day together.’ With these words the remarkable 


Jean Anderton describes the atmosphere she has 
created at Lourdes House, on the Royal Esplanade 
at Westbrook, Margate, Kent — the fulfilment 
of a dream she determined to realise when her 
own spastic child, Dominic, died at the age of 


nearly 16. 


Dominic had athe- 


_ toid cerebral palsy. He 
was unable to walk, 


talk, feed himself, or 
sit unaided. And he 


“was epileptic and 
doubly incontinent. 


Nevertheless, Jean 
brought him up with 


her other children, 
thereby 


experiencing 
the stresses, both emo- 
tional and_ physical, 
which might ultimately 
lead to a breakdown 
but for some _ occa- 
sional respite. 


‘One hates to send the 
handicapped child away 


for a while. It makes the 
_ parents feel guilty and the 


child naturally _ resentful. 
Seaside landladies aren’t 
keen to help and are not. 
in any case, equipped for 
it. One has to think of 
other types of holiday. We 
took a boat on the Broads 
once. Dominic loved it but 
you can imagine what it 
was like hauling a wheel- 
chair on and off a deck!’ 
A ‘family 

Dominic died two years 
ago after a visit to Lourdes 
when he stayed with his 
mother at Hosanna House 
up in the mountains at 
Bartres. ‘It felt like a real 
home and everybody there 
behaved like a family. We 
could talk to each other 
and everyone helped every- 
body else. 

‘J suddenly knew then 
that I wanted to find a 
house which could be a 
holiday/rest home _ for 
parents with handicapped 


children. Where fathers 
could come as well as 


mothers and could go out 
together and enjoy them- 
selves while I baby-sat. 
And talk to me because I 
would understand.’ 

Jean is qualified in child 
care and, while Dominic 
was still alive, she ran a 
small nursery school in 
which she reserved places 


for the handicapped child- 


ren she loves and who 


of people I can take at one 


respond to her. A cheerful, 
attractive person, she has 
furnished the house~ she 
finally found in bright 
colours. And the views 
over the green turf facing 
the sea are delightful. ‘I 
have 17 bed spaces,’ she 
explained, “but the number 


But Jean’s dream is to 


raise enough money to pay off 
the overdraft and provide free 
holidays for families who can- 
not afford them. 

She gets up at 6 am every 


morning and- does all the 
catering, cooking and cleaning 
herself with the occasional hetp 
of “Pat, a kindly lady who 
legally adopted her own 
handicapped grandchild. 


I'm happy 


“My youngest son is 16 and 
still lives at home,’ says Jean. 
“My three girls aré married 
and I am shortly expecting my 
fifth grandchild! [hey were 
yery much against their Mum 
undertaking this job at the age 
of 54. But, now that they see 
I’m happy and can cope, they 
all rally round. One of my 
daughters designed _ the 
“mother and child” symbol we 


> 


use. 


Jean herself’ is a devout 
Catholic but takes no account 


JEAN Anderton knew just what it was like to 
go on holiday with a handicapped child — that is 
why there is always a welcome at this simple 
brick built house which is both very ordinary — 


and very special! 


time depends on their 
needs and circumstances. 
Families come in all 
shapes and sizes after all.’ 

The house cost £27,000 to 
buy on mortgage and convert 
from its original four flats. It 
is open all the year round 
excepting for the month of 
February when Jean closes it 
for essential spring-cleaning 
and repairs. 

At present the charitable 
trust now running it charges 
£25 a week for adults and 
between £7 and £12.50 for 
children, according to age. 


of creed, race or colour in her 
choice of guests. “The finding 
of this house was providence 
from above,’ she says. ‘And 
that providence continues to 
smile on the project. Every- 
thing falls into place. Even the 
fact that it was supposed to be 
semi-detached until the last 
owners went bankrupt and 
never finished the job. So that 
we also own the adjoining 
piece of land to build on when 
we can afford an extension. 
And then L won't have to keep 
turning so many people away.’ 

She has put in. grip-rails and 
non-slip flooring and all doors 


~ Heaven. 


are wide enough for wheel- 
“And I leave 
bottles around in 
the bathrooms: she 
‘People 
afraid the children will knock 
them down and break them. 
But I'm not, because they 
don’t.’ 

“Rowena’ and ‘Helen’ who 
were holidaying there in charge 
of six seyerely handicapped 
children from a hospital in 
Surrey, agreed. ‘They live an 
institutionalised life,’ they said. 
“They've never known a family 
atmosphere. They are amazed 
to get their food served on 
matching china and on tables 
properly laid. To get the soup 
first, followed by the main 
course and then the sweet. 

‘Since they’ve been here 
they've been entirely happy 
and well-behaved. To them its 
like dying and. going to 
They’ve never in all 
their short lives had it so good.’ 


chairs. tooth- 
mugs and 
says. 


ask me if I’m _ not 


AN armful of smiles for Sandra Ahearne as she 
cuddles daughter Sharon, aged four, and her 
handicapped son Anthony, aged two. 


The other guests when we 
visited Lourdes House were 
Sandra Ahearne, 31, and her 
two children. Sharon is four 
years old and her younger 
brother, Anthony, is hydroce- 
phacalic. ‘Sharon was prob- 
ably the only child in her 
school with a handicapped 
brother or sister,’ explains 
Jean. “And so, until she came 
here, she was very quiet and 
reserved. Now she has _ blos- 
somed into. a -happy, pretty. 
loving little girl” Sandra’s 
husband left her when Anthony 


was nine months old and 


Sharon had meningitis. ‘It was 
bad at the time,’ Sandra admits. 
‘But I'm beginning to. under- 
stand it now. I begin to feel 
I can face it.’ 

The social worker at St 
Thomas's Hos pita! where 
Anthony had just- had a valve- 
change operation arranged the 
fortnight’s holiday. Their 
room was very comfortable 
with a bay-window overlook- 
ing the sea. And Sharon, says 


Cont. on Page 10 
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Flying when youre disable 


What sort of facilities can you expect at the airport? 
Do you need to give advance notice of your requirements? 
What is the best way to get to the airport? 

Our free leaflets set out the facts, answer your questions. 
They're there to help you, so we'll be only too glad:to send 
you all the copies you need. Please write to Airport Services, 


British Airports Authority, 2, Buckingham 
Gate, London SWIE 6JL- naming the 
airports you're interested in. 


Heathrow. Gatwick. Stansted. Edinburgh. Glasgow. Prestwick. Aberdeen. 


Ai 


British 


rports 
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Andy seeks to 
conquer again 


ANDY Berry is at it again! The man who raised £1,500 
for spastics last year with his “Royal Walk from 
Sandringham to Windsor—a shoe-destroying, foot-wear- 


ing 130 miles, is to set out on another slog. 


It is a four- 


day hike covering 80 miles from Pevensey Bay, Sussex, 


to the Tower of London. 

This time, however, it 
will not be a case of the 
‘loneliness of the  long- 
distance walker’ for Andy, 
an ex-pupil of the Society's 
Thomas Delarue School, 
will be pushing a wheel- 
chair and accompanied by 
a support crew of six. The 
‘push’ has been given the 
title of ‘The Conqueror’s 
Walk’ because it will com- 
memorate the 900th anni- 
versary of the founding of 
the Tower. 


Charity aid 


Taking it in turn to be 
pushed will be Jane Sanderson, 
Ann Trotman and-- Richard 
Gamble and aiding Andy in his 
endeavours are Andy Bohach, 
Norman Hilton, Linda Mc- 
Nulty, Terry Clark): Cliff 
Haynes and John Runciman. 
With the exception of Linda 
and Norman, all are spastics. 
and the push is in aid of The 
Spastic Society’s ‘Save a Baby’ 
campaign, Action for the 
Crippled Child and the Old 
Delaruvians Association, 

Andy, 27, has been putting 
in some intensive training for 
the walk, which starts on July 
6 and which he anticipates 
will end around 4 pm on July 
9. 

‘I'm really looking forward 
to it — it should be great fun, 
especially as this time Ull have 
friends with me. Last time I 
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wore out two pairs of shoes 
and although it was a longer 
distance [ did not have all the 
hills to climb that are on this 
route, said Andy, who is a 
computor programmer with 
ITT in London, 


Group mourns 


its founder 


MR = Henry Caddell. who 
founded the North Stafford- 
shire Spastics Association, has 
died at his home in Beckford 
near Tewkesbury. Mr Caddell 
Was active in a number of 
circles, such as Rotary, while 
living in North Staffordshire 
where he was former area 
manager of the Midlands 
Electricity Board, but the for- 
mation of the association of 
which he was chairman was 
considered his major achieve- 
ment. : 
He leaves~ a widow and 
family of four. 


Aid at the door 


A HOUSE-to-house collection 
held in Dorking, Surrey, has 
raised £563. This will be 
‘divided between the Society’s 
‘Save a Baby’ campaign and 
funds for helping local spastic 
people. 


East Mersea to West Mersea 
in Essex has raised about £280 
for Colchester and _ District 
Spastics Society. 
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MP urges disabled to be militant 


‘Picket and boycott if 
you are 


i 
{ 
} 
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JACK ASHLEY, MP, 
Chairman of the Com- 
mons all-party disable- 
ment group, thinks 
that disabled people 
should picket or boy- 


cott organisations 
which deny them 
access. Mr Ashley, 


speaking at the launch 
of National Access 
Week, added that the 
Government should 
also impose sanctions 
against firms which 
discriminate against 
the handicapped. 


Access Week took place 
from June 4 to 10, with 
the purpose of drawing 
attention to the need for 
improved access for dis- 
abled people. Exhibitions 
were held throughout the 
week, culminating with the 
presentation of awards by 
the Duchess of Kent for 
initiative by local authori- 
ties and for schools. 

Mr Alf Morris, Minister 
for the Disabled, also 
spoke at the launch. He 
said: ‘We have an under- 
privileged group of more 
than 34 million of our 
citizens. They are afflicted 
not just by physical dis- 
ablement but often even 
more harshly by uncaring 
social attitudes.’ 


Independent 
Bathing 


Using all of over 40 years 
experience in helping the dis- 
abled, Meyra have designed a 
bath lifter that makes bathing a 
simple independant and 
relaxing experience. 

[f you can turn a handle, 
you can have a bath. It’s as 
simple as that. Even if you 
can't, it will take all the hard 
work out of assisting 
you in and out of the 


bath. 


Simple operation 
Just one handle 

for right or left hand 

use that holds the seat 


in any position you 


choose. 


to-day. 


Easy installation 

It simply fits onto any rigid 
sided bath and clamps tight. 
It’s fully portable. 
Space saving 

It will fit confined areas 
which are often too small for 
many lifters. 
Comfort & quality 

The anatomically designed 
seat and all other parts are 
fully water and corrosion proof. 
Our brochure tells the 
whole story. Send for it 


We enjoy assisting 


A A 
‘To Meyra Rehab (U.K.) Ltd., Unit 4, Copheap Lane, 
Warminster, Wilts. BA12 OBL. Tel. Warminster 215122 


ar 
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a Please send me your Bathlifter brochure ne A 
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denie 


Mr Morris said that he 
was appalled at the num- 
ber of cases of discrimina- 


tion against disabled 
people that had _ been 
brought to his notice. 
Guide dogs had _ been 


banned from the Chelsea 


Flower Show until he had 
taken up the matter, and 
he also had to intervene in 
a row about the conditions 
laid down by Butlins for 
accepting disabled holiday- 
makers at their camps. 
Both stories had a happy 
ending but, said Mr 
Morris, handicapped 
people were still far too 
often cast in the role of 
‘second-class citizen. 

The two competitions 
for schools and local 
authorities, organised by 


Your views on 
Are we 


I AM 


Writing this in 
Access Week for disabled 
people as I feel very 


strongly about how we are 
denied access to many 
public places. 

This makes me feel like 
a leper, particularly when 
both BBC and ATV 
refused my husband and 
myself tickets for a live 
show here in Birmingham. 
Oh yes! We could have 
tickets by writing to the 
ticket office (name and 
address sent by the pro- 
ducer). 

On writing, I thought it 
best to ask about steps and 
stairs, because these may 
have caused me difficulty. 
No, I do not use a wheel- 
chair: I can cope, slowly. 

My husband is perfectly 
agile and does a job which 
means he is on his feet all 
day, although he is slightly 
disabled, 

When 
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Mr Producer 


‘AGRIMOTORS' 


d access 


_ West Midlands, 
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® OUTSPOKEN 
paigner. for the dis- 
abled, Jack Ashley, MP, 


cam- 


makes an emphatic 
point, captured by our 
photographer at the 
Society’s ‘Save a Baby’ 
rally. 


the Silver Jubilee Commit- 
tee on Improving Access. 
had unearthed some dis- 
graceful attitudes, A 
boutique manager had 
said disabled people were 
not trendy and a _ bingo 
hall’ manager commented 
that brains and intelligence 
were needed to play the 
game: . 

“Today disabled people 
will no longer tolerate this 
sort of attitude, Mr Morris 
said. 


Access 


lepers? 


learned about this the 
powers-that-be refused to 
send the promised tickets. 
How do you think we felt? 

If we cannot enjoy the 
privileges enjoyed by the 
able-bods.. how about 
reducing the television 
licence fee for us? 

Are we idiots or lepers? 
ors one think, doesn’t 
1t? 

Mrs D. M. Rowbottom, 
‘Penny Cross,’ 
Woodbury Road, 
Halesowen, 


UNTIL all wheelchairs are 
equipped with pulverisers to 
destroy all obstacles in the 
path of disabled people who 
want to get into houses, offices, 
shops, and places of entertain- 
ment, I regard pious talk about 
access as a sick joke! A drastic 
solution, perhaps, but how 
else will we get our rights? 
‘FED UP, 

Glasgow. 

(Name and address supplied), 
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(AMG COACHES) MERTON 


Coach, Mini-Bus and Car Hire 1} 


12, 29, 36, 37, 41, 


eA 1429.96: S7 eal 
are available for local and long-distance travel, 


Taw & Torridge Coaches Ltd (Barnstaple 


& 45 seaters 


Area) 


45 seaters available for short o i 
] r long distanc 
Both Companies welcome enquiries from D : iia 


We Specialise in this form of 


epartment of Education, 


) as 
coach hire, 


Registered Offices for both companies: 


Merton Garage & PO, Merton, Okehampton, 


Devon, EX20 3DZ. Tel: Beaford 324/200 
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group level, 


‘and didn’t believe 
ever come back!’ 


home 
for the 
holidays 


Cont. from Page 9 


her mother, ‘nearly went bers 
serk with so much freedom: 
on her first visit to a beach, 
‘She couldn’t understand where 
the sand had gone at high tide 
it would 


This little family live on an 
estate in Brixton where jt js 
impossible to put the pram 
out on fine days because other 
children throw bricks and milk 
bottles into it. And where 


rj 
< 


: a 
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Sharon can never be allowed” 


out alone, even on to the 
swings her mother can’t sce 
from her windows. ‘But she’s 
changed entirely since we came 
here,’ says Sandra. 
taking her to a puppet-show 
tonight. She’s having a lovely 
time. And so am I.’ 

Nevertheless. They do have 
to go back to Brixton. 


Memorial 


‘lL: want this ‘house to be a 
memorial to Dominic and all 
the. years he lived. which 


‘Jean is a 


shouldn't be wasted.’ says Jean 


Anderton, 

‘My hope is to have places 
like this all- over Britain,’ { 
need to give my. heart and my 
help .to» people like the girl 
who answered on the form { 
provide for guests asking for 
Special Requirements. She 
replied: “Just a little kindness,” 
(Il never forget that: “Just a 
little kindness” is so easy to 
give and so difficult to find. 
isn’t it?’ 

Jean’s patrons. go literally 
from A to Z. From Eamonn 
Andrews to eminent surgeon 
Professor Robert Zachary, 
Her aims would seem to be 
Simple but she needs money 
desperately. d 

‘It'll come, she announces 


cheerfully. ‘Everything else 

has up to now! a 
Quiet cry 

‘But sometimes,’ — she 


admits. ‘I have a little 
quiet cry to myself. That’s 
when pensioners send. in 
their 50p at so much 
greater personal sacrifice 
than those who can afford 
£1,000. 


‘Or when the little boy 
sent me the 10p a fairy had 
put under his pillow when 
his first tooth came out!” 


In spite of her busy 
life caring for families 
at Lourdes House, Jean 
is a very active mem- 
ber of the Isle of 
Thanet Spastics Group. 
So active that she is 
vice-chairman, secre- 
tary, and welfare 
officer! Donations have 
gone to Lourdes House 
from The Spastics 


Society at national, 
regional, fund, and 


FUNDRAISING 


with ; 


Mae CAOGCOIANEE 3 


Swe VU) 


Binge ; 
BUY NOW — pay LATER 


Net profit £ 1 O 


Per min order 
Delivery FREE to your front door 


Details from: 


LANE & PARTNERS LTD 


South Audley St, London W1 
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tainly has a talent which 


should be encouraged.’ 
Christopher’s. mother, 


2 Mrs Bernadette Nolan, 


said: ‘Christopher was 
unable to communicate 
with anyone except per- 
haps me. We knew he was 


highly intelligent because 
_he was assessed by a psy- 
_chologist as of genius level 


quite early on. The frus- 
suffered was 
terrible. 

‘He could only express 


himself by his eyes until 


‘two years ago when he was 
put on a drug -which 
relaxed him sufficiently to 
enable him to operate a 


| typewriter with a beak on 
| his head to tap the letters. 


I have to support his neck 
while he types so he can 


only write for compara- 


tively short periods. 

“The release that the 
typewriter offered him was 
like a flood-gate opening. 
Out poured all these 
emotions and _ thoughts 
that had been stored up 
inside himself for years. 


We were amazed at the- 


range of his vocabulary 
because he can only read 
when there is someone 
there to turn the pages for 
him. 

“What has been happen- 


Christopher — 


ing all these years is that he 
has been. playing with 
words as an able-bodied 
child plays with toys. They 
were going’ round and 
round in his head and there 
was no way for them to 
come out. He also listens 
very intently and has 
picked up a great deal 
from watching BBC2 and 
also the programme 
““Mastermind”’.’ 

The first thing that 
Christopher wrote when he 


found he could use a type- © 


writer was a poem. 
Beneath it he typed, ‘I 
wrote this because every 
day I realised more and 
more how handicapped I 
was.’ 

The poem is called ‘I peer 


_ through ugliness.’ 


‘Lucifer quietly plays me 
down 

Out of a light there came 
Christ Divine 

Peace always comes, reigns 
_ awhile. 

Day after dawn raw quiet 
rested there as I peered 
through 

Rough pastures, dew drops 
glistened i; golden butter- 
cups.’ 

Miss Kathleen Ryan, head- 

mistress of the Central 
Remedial Clinic which Chris- 


topher attends in Dublin each 
day, said: “We all thought he 
Was very intelligent, although 
there could be no. feedback 
except through his. eyes. We 
didn’t even know for sure that 
he could write or spell until 
the: opportunity of using a 
typewriter arose. We. knew 
how much he suffered, though, 
because his mother has a 
wonderful understanding of 
him and told us that he was 
very frustrated and crying in 
bed at night because he found 
the lessons so boring. We put 
him ina higher form and he 
seemed happier then. 

“The typewriter has opened 
up a whole new world for him 
because at: last he can com- 
municate, and as time goes on 


‘I think his writing will become 


more disciplined.’ 

Christopher is among the 
contest winners visiting The 
Spastics Society’s headquarters 
in Park Crescent, London, on 
June 28 (as Spastics News 
went to press), to receive their 
prizes and meet the eminent 
judging panel. The judges 
were Lord Willis, well-known 
author and playwright; Lady 
Wilson, a poetess, and wife 
of the former Prime Minister, 
Sir Harold Wilson; Mr 
Michael Randolph, Editor of 
British Reader’s Digest; and 
Mrs Edna Healey, wife of the 
Rt Hon Denis Healey, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 


| Literary contest — the results 


his article 


Schoolchildren’s Section 

FIRST: Susan Manship, aged 
10, of Lennox Road South, 
Southsea, Hants, who has a 
severed left arm. Susan attends 
Wykeham House School, Fare- 
ham, Hants, and won the prize 


with her entry: ‘When I grow 


3 


up. 
Lady Wilson, the judge, 
commented: “This is a very 


well-written, graphic account 
of Susan’s life and brings out 
very clearly her love for 
animals and her ambition to 
keep a farm and to be a vet. 

‘Susan has great powers of 

observation and describes very 
clearly what she sees. It is a 
pleasure to see an entry so 
grammatical and free from 
spelling mistakes.’ 
SECOND: Terry Mackenzie, 
aged 10, of West Garty Farm, 
Helmsdale, Sutherland, Scot- 
land. Terry is spastic and 
attends Westerlea School for 
spastic children, Ellersly Road, 
Edinburgh. The entry that won 
the prize was entitled “The 
Snowstorm.’ 

Lady Wilson commented: 
‘This is a very simply written 
account of Terry’s adventure in 
the recent snowstorm when he 
was buried in a drift all night. 
Although it is so short and 
Written in a rather conversa- 
tional. manner, it is graphic 
and well finished.’ 
Adolescents’ Section 


FIRST: James Anderson, aged 
14, of Henderson Crescent, 
Broxburn, Scotland, who is 
spastic. James also attends 
Westerlea School. The title of 
was: “The Auld 
Year’s Nicht Story.’ 

Mrs Edna Healey, the judge, 
commented: ‘James has an 
eye for significant details and 
a sensitive ear for dialogue. He 
writes freshly and: with 
humour and brought _ his 
“granpaw’’ vividly to life. His 
article is, in addition, an 
accurate and illuminating 
social document — a piece of 
interesting original research. 
1 have no hesitation in award- 
ing him first prize.’ 

SECOND: Gwynneth Ivy, 
aged 15, of Sheraton Street, 
Shotton Colliery, Co Durham. 


- Gwynneth is spastic and 


attends The Spastics Socicty’s 
Thomas Delarue School, Ton- 
bridge, Kent. Her article was 
entitled: ‘The Wood.’ 

Mrs Healey commented: ‘She 
writes sensitively, observes 
details like the orange rust 
from the gate on John’s hands, 
and has a good theme which 
she handles skilfully. The 
moral. is pointed a little prig- 
eishly but it is a good moral 
nonetheless.’ 


Adults (Male) Section 
FIRST: David Joseph Swift, of 
Village Road, Clifton Village, 
Nottingham. Mr Swift is spas- 
tie. His article was entitled: 
‘The First Blow.’ 

Mr Michael Randolph, the 
judge, commented: “A. sharply 
realistic, unsentimental | des- 
cription of one-man’s reactions 
to his disabling illness, and his 
decision to regard the handi- 
cap as a challenge and fight 
back. 

‘A well-written piece which 
pin-points the problems and 
fears of a physically  handi- 
capped person with sensitivity 
and perception, and ends on a 
note of optimistic acceptance.’ 
SECOND: Mr Archie Savage, 
of Derbyshire Lane, Norton 
Lees. Sheffield. Mr Savage is 
spastic. His article was en- 
titled: ‘ The Eleven Thirty- 
Three.’ 

Mr Michael Randolph com- 
mented: ‘A steam engine pulls 
into a small Yorkshire station 
late one night to the shock of 
the porter, who hears the voice 
of his dead brother among the 
ghostly passengers. 

‘The story. is vividly des- 


‘cribed, and effectively builds 


up an eerie atmosphere.’ 
Adults (Female) Section 
FIRST: Harriet Annie Holgate, 
of Spofforth Hall Cheshire 
Home, Spofforth, nr Harrogate, 
Yorks. She is spastic. The title 
of her article was: 
Through.’ 

Lord Willis, the judge, com- 
mented: ‘I found this to be a 
most moving account of her 
life and it has that essential 
quality of all good writing of 
this sort—the character of the 
writer comes through.’ 
SECOND: Gillian Hinds, of 


‘Smiling 


Paxton Road, The Arbours, 


_ Northampton. Gillian is blind. 


Her article was entitled: 
‘Motherhood—Yes or No?’ 


Lord Willis commented: ‘I 
felt the courage and warmth 
of the author showed through 
this marvellous essay. No 
one who reads.it could fail to 
be moved and impressed by 
the problems facing people 
with her handicap and the 
courage and cheerfulness with 
which she copes.’ 


Poetry Section 

FIRST: Mrs Hilda Beaumont, 
of 67 Bellevue Road, Salisbury, 
Wilts. Mrs Beaumont is totally 
deaf. Her poem was entitled: 
‘The Humming Bird.’ 

Lady Wilson, the judge, com- 
mented: “This is an imagina- 
tive poem, well thought out, 
and deals with the theme of the 
renewal of life in an original 
way. The description and the 
imagination in the poem are 
very good.’ 

SECOND: Julie Smethurst, of 
Wellihouse Lane, Penistone, nr 
Sheffield, Yorks. Julie is blind. 


Her poem was entitled: 
‘Universe.’ 
Lady Wilson commented: 


‘This poem is beautifully writ- 
ten and a great deal of thought 
must have gone into it. The 
theme is optimistic and the 
poem ends on a hopeful note 
in spite of the sombre 
beginning.’ 

Each year the Director of 
The Spastics Society, Mr James 
Loring, awards a special prize 
to someone who has not quali- 
fied in the contest but never- 
theless has shown — special 
merit. This year the prize has 
gone to an_ eight-year-old 
spastic boy, Robbie McDonald, 
of Mereside Cottage, London 
Road, Ascot, Berks, for his 
poem entitled ‘The Following 
Donkey. Robbie attends 
Westmead School for physic- 
ally handicapped children. 

Commented Mr James Lor- 
ing: ‘Robbie’s poem about the 
following donkey who was 
also nosy and hungry is quite 
delightful. He obviously has 
difficulty in writing because of 
his handicap and I think it is 
a splendid effort.’ 


Cool 
comment 
on our 
Italian 


(oop 


HAVING read your excellent 
leading article on the Italian 
wheelchair tourists holiday in 
London in your June issue, I 
would mention that travelling 
around London in a wheelchair 
is not that unique and cite the 
following example concerning 
two disabled friends of mine, 
Stanley Rose and his wife 
Pat. Stanley, who has spina 
bifida, is in a wheelchair, 


and Pat, a spastic, have com-.. 


muted regularly between Cwm- 
bran and London by National 
Express coach and British Rail 
unaccompanied by anyone but 
themselves. 

This is a typical day in Lon- 
don for them: Arrive approxi- 
mately 10.30 am; visiting Tra- 
falgar Square, Horse Guards 
Parade, the Tower of Lon- 
don, Westminster Abbey and 
also Buckingham Palace. An 
extra bit of visiting for them 
on one trip to London was a 
trip to see HMS Belfast. Stan 
and Pat did not go to the ship 
the easy way, they went on the 
ferry which meant for them 
getting from terra firma on to 
the ferry then once they had 
arrived at HMS Belfast, they 
transferred to her and were 
shown over the ship. This 
trip they did unaided, they 
were offered help but declined 
it. 

This to me is surprising, 
although Stan and Pat do not 
consider themselves unusual: 
Pat is employed at the Cwm- 
bran Work Centre and Stan 
works at Monwel Workshop, 
Pontypool. 


This pair should be com- 
mended for their determina- 
tion to rise above their diffi- 
culties in facing what some- 
times appears to non-disabled 
persons an impossible  chal- 
lenge. Have you ever tried to 
get on a boat when it is rising 
and falling with the swell... . 
Imagine what it is for disabled 
persons. I speak as a dis- 
abled person myself. 
WILLIAM STEENER, 
Fairwater, 

Cwmbran, 

Gwent NP4 4QF. 

@ Congratulations to Stan and 
Pat whose stamina quite clearly 
puts many an able-bodied 
tourist to shame. However, I 
am sure that Mr Steiner will 
concede that to be a disabled 
tourist in a foreign country 
with a different language, 
elimate and food after a tiring 
flight is also quite an under- 
taking.—Editor. 
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THE New Trinity Centre 
for Spastics in Edinburgh 
benefited by over £720 
following a quite outstand- 
ing show put on by the 
Young Skaters’ Section of 
Murrayfield Ice Skating 
Club. Highlights of the 
event were dazzling dis- 
plays by Robin Cousins, 
current British senior 
men’s figure skatmg cham- 
pion and Robert Daw and 
Susan Garland, British 
junior pair skating cham- 
pions. in 1977. All three 
travelled from their home 


(| Noice work or 


skating club <n Bristol for 
the occasion which was 


attended by more than 
3,000 people. 
Seen here are Mrs 


Sheena Mackenzie, chair- 
man of the Murrayfield 
Club, being thanked by 
Commander Cameron, 
Director of the Scottish 
Council for Spastics with, 
right, Mr Gordon Graham, 
vice-convenor of the 
Young Skaters’ Section. 
Holding the giant cheque 
are Denise Williams and 
Fiona Forbes, who were 
amongst the youngest par- 
ticipants in the show. Ages 
ranged from 16 right down 
to 34 years! 


Minister reassuring 
on trikes and spares 


MR John Ovenden (Lab, 
Gravesend) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Social Ser- 
vices in the Commons if the 
supply of new invalid tricycles 
was sufficient to enable the 
issue of a new Vehicle to any 
disabled person requiring re- 


placement of his existing 
vehicle. 
Mr Alfred Morris, Minis- 


ter for the Disabled, replied 
on June 7 that his department 
currently had a stock of about 
1,500 new and _ serviceable 
secondhand vehicles for that 
purpose. That stock would be 
supplemented by reusable 
vehicles which for a variety 


of reasons were given up. by | 


existing users. They expected 
to go on providing replacement 
vehicles at least until 1982-83. 

In reply to a further ques- 
tion, Mr Morris said that over 
2.000 spare parts for invalid 
tricycles. were stocked by his 
department. As at any other 
time, most of those parts were 
readily available from stock. 
Occasionally, and as happened 
generally in the motor trade, 
some shortages occurred for a 
variety of reasons. His depart- 


ment was currently - having 
discussions with its suppliers 
to ensure the continuing 
availability of parts during the 
phasing-out period for the 
three-wheeler. 


Our youthful 
fund raisers 


THE Friendly Five, a group 
of schoolgirls aged eight and 
nine from Otford, Kent. have 
raised over £24 for The 
Spastics Society with a back- 
garden sale of handicrafts, toys 
and. cakes. The girls are 
Susan Knight, eight, Philippa 
Dillon, nine, Alexandra Tod- 
man, eight, and Melanie, eight, 
and Joanne Abbott, nine. 


MORE than 300 schoolchild- 
ren took part in a sponsored 
walk around Danson Park, 
Woolwich, and raised £1.000 
for the South East London 
Spastics Group. The money 
will be used to arrange social 


events for group members, 
including a day trip to 
Boulogne. 


DOSCO 


Overseas Engineering 
Limited 


Manufacturers of Mining and Tunnelling Machinery 


Wish continued success to 
The Spastics Organisation 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 


DOSCO OVERSEAS ENGINEERING LIMITED 


OLLERTON ROAD, FUXFORD, NR NEWARK, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
ENGLAND. TELEPHONE: FUXFORD 870621/6 


Hawker Siddeley Group supplies electrical and mechanical equipment 


with werld-wide sales and service 
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but the Fitzroy Fair 


JUST over three months 
ago there was a lot to 
Angela Dawson—nearly 
20 stone in fact. How- 
ever, that was before 
the sponsored slim, 
covering Devon, Somer- 
set and Cornwall, organ- 
ised by the Society’s 
Local Appeals officer in 
the West, Valerie Lane. 

Now 
Brewers. Somerset, has won 
the Slim by losing 52lb and 


Angela, of_ Isle 


she is determined to get 


down to 10 stone. It has 
been a hard slog for Angela. 
her efforts 


who is 24. and 


® PICTURE right: 
Thumbs up as the scales go 
down for 24-year-old 
Angela Dawson who lost 
almost four stone to win 
Valerie Lane’s ‘Slim’ con- 
test. 
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were appreciated by Valerie 
herself. who joined in the 
Slim. 

‘Tm not a “fatty” really 
but I'd put on two stone 
and [ decided to get rid of 
it. Normally I’ve never 
liked chocolate but once 1 
started on the Slim = 1 
suffered from “Chocolate 
in the mind” and longed for 
it, I certainly won't be 


putting the two stone back 
on though, said — Valerie. 
‘The Slim itself has also 
been a fantastic financial 
success—I expected to raise 


£500 and made nearly £700!’ 


Angela’s prize was a new 
outfit from the local firm 
of Dingles. .An eight-year- 
old boy, Jonathan Cox from 


‘Honiton, came second and 


won a Curry’s gift voucher. 
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THE Society's Greater London 
Flag Day this year urgently 
needs dowble the number of 


volunteers on July 1... Judith 
Lane, the London Senior 
Regional Officer, explains: 


‘Ideally we need one person 
to hold the tin and someone 
beside them with a “Save a 
Baby” campaign petition form. 
When you consider we've got 
a potential 8} million people 
to collect money and signatures 
from, its quite an undertaking.’ 

Volunteers should contact 
Judith on 01-549 5988 even ‘if 
they only have an hour to 
spare. 
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and it poured . -. 


IT rained in torrents in London on the day of the 
Fitzroy Fair, but with true Dunkirk spirit, Spastics 
Society staff members rallied round to ensure a hand- 
some profit for ‘Save a Baby’ campaign funds. Under 
makeshift awnings of polythene sheeting, they sold 
books, second-hand clothing, flowers and bric-a-brac 
with enthusiasm as bright as the skies were grey. 


There was a constant queue for the tombola, while the 
honre-made gateaux, madeiras and victoria sponges sold 
like hot cakes from under their fin wrapping. 
‘Burger Bus’ and the vegetarian sandwich bar also did a 
brisk trade. And the rain water added an extra zest to the 
flavour of wine and beer from the two licensed bars. 


Alibough the Pank Rock and Reggae bands decided not. 
fo appear because of the weather, the’ Radio London Fun 
Bus belted out cheerful music from 6 pm until midnight. 

When the rain finally abated around 9 pm, some hardy 
spirits started dancing through the puddles, and disc jockey 
Adrian Love enlivened proceedings with zany competitions. 

Despite the weather, some 200 signatures were added 
to the ‘Save a Baby’ petition during the evening, and an 
estimated total of £1,000 was raised for campaign funds. 
So those soggy pictures above do not tell a sad story. 


Mo tability 


MOTABILITY, the volun- 
tary organisation sup- 
ported by the Government. 
has announced a cat-leas- 


ing scheme to enable the 
disabled to run a car at half 
the cost of owning one of 
their own. 

The ©. Mobility . Allowance. 
which this month (July) is 
being raised to £10 a week. 
would be made over to Mota- 
bility and in return the dis- 
abled person would agree to 
keep the car they wete leasing 
for between three. to four 
years, ft . would then be 
replaced with a. new ‘vehicle. 
The cost.of maintenance is 
included in the scheme which 
is giving priority to 16-19-year- 
olds. who would have ‘been 
eligible for the . three-whee] 
teikes -which are. now being 
phased out, 

Motability’s objective is to 
enable the disabled who- want 
to obtain a vehicle with their 


scheme 


mobility allowance. to get 


Maximum value for their 


money in doing so. but the 
scheme-is already facing criti- 
cism from the 
Drivers Association, 
A spokesman for DDA said: 
‘Motability has achieved a 
great deal in a very short space 
of time but its leasing scheme 
proves ‘that the Government 
has not done nearly enough to 
enable disabled people to 
become mobile. Quite simply, 
the £10 a week mobility allow- 
ance is too low to. put even 
the smallest car on the road 
and only better-off disabled 
people will be likely to take 
advantage of the special terms 
negotiated by Motability. with 
the cat manufacturers, garages 
and insutance companies,’ 
The Association points out 
that the poorer disabled would 
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unveils car 


/ / 
find it hard to manage the sum 
of perhaps £400 needed for 
adaptations to automatic gear- 


boxes, and the freezing of the 


£10 allowance for 15 months 


When. costs will inevitably rise: 
will put driving further out 
of the disabled person's reach, 

Although only Minis and 
Ford Fiestas will be available 
at the start of the scheme, it 
is hoped to add more makes to 
the range in time. And in 
order to reduce the disabled's 
motoring costs further. an- 
amendment to the present 
Finance Bill secks. to exempt 
people receiving mobility 
allowance © from: road tax, 
which will put Britain in line 
with seven other ERC coun- 
tries. Motability also plans an 
appeal 
extreme hardship when “a 
driver has to foot the bill for’ 


extensive adaptations or can-- 


not even afford the petrol to 
TUN. a car. 


to help in cases of 


